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Statue of the Noted Educator, Edward Austin Sheldon, Removed from the State 


Capitol to the Oswego Normal School 
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Sheldon Statue Removed to Oswego 


The statue of Dr Edward Austin Sheldon, 
erected over 20 years ago through the contri- 
butions of school pupils of the State, was last 
State Capitol in 
the Oswego State 


June removed from the 
Albany to the 
Normal School, which Doctor Sheldon founded. 


The ceremonies of rededication were conducted 


grounds of 


in connection with the school’s commencement 
exercises on July 3d. The speakers included 
Frank P. Graves, Hon. Thad- 
Hon. P. W. Cullinan and Dr 


Commissioner 
deus C. Sweet, 
James G. Riggs. 

An interesting recollection as to the history 
of this statue appears in a letter written by 
Dr Charles R. Skinner, former Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, which was read at the 
exercises last summer. Doctor Skinner wrote: 

“Tt is a signal distinction when the same 
statue is to be twice dedicated, but you will 
agree with me that if any statue ever deserved 
a double dedication the statue of Doctor 
Sheldon is worthy of that honor. 

“Doctor Sheldon was a great educator. He 
left his impress upon the educational methods 
of his day. His made education 
actractive to the teachers he trained — and they 
in turn made it attractive to the children. He 
first educator to recognize the im- 
Along this 


enthusiasm 


was the 
portance of the study of the child. 
line he did his greatest work —a work which 
was instantly recognized as a forward move- 
education. He inspired those whom 
he taught. He loved teaching, he loved chil- 
dren. He had a heart. He had the spirit of 
a teacher. His teachers caught the inspiration. 
He believed in learning the capacity and char- 
then in teaching 


ment in 


acteristics of a child and 
according to the knowledge gained. 

“He spent a long life in the work he loved, 
which helped to make this a better world. In 
1897 when his work was ended, the cause of 
public education lost one of its sturdiest cham- 
The teachers and pupils of the State 
recognized his faithful Soon after 
his death, I suggested that the public school 
State, by and _ nickel 
fund for the erection 


pions. 
service. 
children of the penny 
contributions create a 
of a statue to their friend, as a public recog- 
nition of his worth. 

“ The 
necessary 
John Francis Brines, whose work is shown in 


favor and the 


forthcoming. 


suggestion met with 


funds were quickly 


the artistic carvings in the great western stair- 
case of the capitol, was commissioned to make 
much time abroad in 
In January 1900, the 
statue was unveiled Interesting 
exercises were held in the Assembly chamber. 


the statue. He 
preparation and study. 
ind dedicated. 


spent 


It was the greatest public honor ever given by 
The statue was pre- 
sented by myself. It and un- 
veiled by Governor Theodore Roosevelt. Other 
addresses were made by Dr William T. Harris, 
United States Education. 
Dr Isaac B. Poucher, successor to Doctor 
Sheldon, Dr William J. Milne, of the State 
College for Teachers, the Hon. George B. 
Sloan and others. 

“The Education Building had not then been 
erected, and the statue was placed at the foot 


the State to an educator. 


was received 


Commissioner of 


of the senate staircase as the only available 
spot. Few people ever passed that way. A 
few years afterward it was removed to a more 
conspicuous place—in the public passageway 
between Washington avenue and State street. 
It was plainly out of place. 

“For more than a quarter of a century Ed- 
ward Austin Sheldon gave himself, body, soul 
and spirit to the work of education. Cour- 
ageous, sincere, enthusiastic, patient and _per- 
severing, he overcame difficulties, removed 
obstacles, won victories, where others less cool, 
would have 


from the 


been dis- 
heartened, and driven field. We 
rejoice that these fifty years of service were 


with zeal less intense, 


given to education in our own State, and that 
we are inheritors of the fruit of his labors.” 





——O 


Columbia Courses for 
enectady Teachers 

Schenectady school teachers are being offered 
to pursue, in their own city, the Columbia 
University course in intermediate school meth- 
ods. Professors G. N. Van Denburg and J. T. 
Briggs of Columbia are conducting the course, 
which is preliminary to the inauguration of 
Schenectady’s new junior high school system 
next September. 

Nearly 100 teachers, who will compose the 
faculties of the six intermediate schools to be 
opened in Schenectady next year, have regis- 
course. There will be fifteen 


tered for the 


lessons. 
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Fifty-eighth University Convocation 


The annual Convocation of the University of 
the State of New York was held at the State 
Education Building October 19th and 20th. 
Over 300 were registered, including 55 city and 
village superintendents, 116 district superin- 
tendents, 112 high school principals and 33 col- 
lege representatives. The outstanding features 
of the meeting were the address by Governor 
Miller and the discussion of matters connected 
with rural education. 

The general subject for discussion at the 
opening session, over which Vice Chancellor 
Moot presided, was medical education, with 
addresses by Dr Elias P. Lyon, dean of the 
University of Minnesota Medical School, Presi- 
dent Livingston Farrand of Cornell University 
and Dr William D. Cutter, secretary of the 
State Board of Medical Examiners The 
papers were discussed by Dr Samuel A. Brown, 
dean of the University and Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, and Dr Walter L. Niles, dean 
of the medical department of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

In outlining his conception of a medical 
school, Dean Lyon said, “ The body of knowl- 
edge we call medi ul science is the heritage of 
all the people, and not of the medical profession 
alone. The more the people know of what 
medical science is, and what it can and can not 
accomplish, the sooner will rational ideas re- 
place current superstitions, and quacks and 
charlatans be discredited. When medical 
science is generally known, public health can 
go forward unhindered, with consequent added 
efficiency and longevity. Among all educators, 
I believe, should grow this broad conception of 
a medical school, not as an expensive estab- 
lishment for the education of doctors, but as a 
necessary part of education and research for 
the benefit of all the people.” 

Chancellor Chester S. Lord presided at the 
second session, held Thursday evening. The 
program included the address by Governor 
Miller and the presentation of the replica of 
the bust of Father Malone, both reported else- 
where in this issue. Following the acceptance 
of this gift by Regent Lord, a reception in the 
rotunda of the Education Building was tendered 
to the guests by the Regents. 

Commissioner Graves presided at the Friday 
morning session. E. R. Eastman, secretary of 
the Committee of Twenty-one, read a paper 


reviewing the work of the committee and its 
recommendations. He pointed out that the 


committee had attempted to make a fair and 


comprehensive investigation of the rural school 
situation, and invited suggestions from inter- 
ested persons. Assistant Commissioner Charles 
F. Wheelock spoke upon the report and recom- 
mendations of the committee so far as they 
referred to rural secondary education He 
contended that certain recommendations of the 
committee ought to be modified. These papers 
were discussed by Superintendent W. H. Lynch 
of Amsterdam, District Superintendent Mildred 
G. Pratt and Dr E. N 
of rural education of Cornell University. 

At the afternoon session, presided over by 
Regent Mangan, Dr Ernest Burnham, director 
of the rural school department of the Western 
State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich., de- 
livered an address on “Resources in Rural 
Education,” and Assistant Commissioner Wiley 
spoke on “ Relative Values in Rural Educa- 
tion.” The discussion was led by District 
Superintendent N. Berton Alter and District 
Superintendent Irving S. Sears. 

At the final session on Friday evening Presi- 
dent Henry Suzzallo of the University of 
Washington delivered an inspiring address upon 
the subject, “ Equalizing Opportunity through 


Ferris of the department 


State Education.” 


euxe of)uses= 


Department Notes 

Alice Shepard Gilman, who has been prin- 
cipal of the nurse training school of the 
Samaritan Hospital, Troy, has been appointed 
secretary of the State Board of Nurse Exam- 
iners to succeed Elizabeth C. Burgess. 

At the meeting of the Board of Regents on 
October 20th, Superintendent Lamont F. Hodge 
of Yonkers was appointed a member of the 
State Examinations Board to succeed the late 
Charles E. Gorten. 

Commissioner Graves spoke before the 
Southwestern Ohio Teachers Conference in 
Cincinnati on October 27th, and at the South- 
eastern Ohio Teachers Conference at Athens 
on the following day. 

The November meeting of the Board of 
Regents will be held in Syracuse on the 17th. 
The members will participate in the inaugura- 
tion of Charles Wesley Flint as Chancellor of 
Syracuse University at that time. 
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Bust of Father Malone 
Presented to University 


At the session of the University Convocation 
in Chancellors Hall on October 19th, following 
the address by Governor Miller, Regent Her- 
bert L. Bridgman of Brooklyn presented to 
The University of the State of New York a 
replica of the bust of the Rev. Sylvester 
Malone, in behalf of the Father Malone 
Citizens Committee of Brooklyn. The gift was 
accepted by Chancellor Lord. 

Father Malone, who was born in Ireland in 
1821, served as Regent of The University of 
the State of New York from 1894 to 1899. 
He came to America in 1839, and attended the 
seminary at La Fargeville, N. Y., later going 
to Fordham. He was ordained a priest in the 
Roman Catholic Church in 1844, and soon 
began his long pastorate in Brooklyn. He 
became rector of Sts Peter and Paul’s Church. 
Father Malone became well known during the 
Civil War for his intense loyalty and ardent 
work for the Union. Throughout the war the 
Stars and Stripes floated upon his church. In 
every possible way, by voice and pen, he con- 
tributed to the maintenance of the Union and 
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Retirement Systems Tend to 
Increase Efficiency 


The increasing number of scientific pension 
plans in this country for state, municipal and 
industrial organizations proves that employers 
are recognizing more and more a responsibility 
toward helping to provide for old and disabled 
employees, thereby increasing materially the 
efficiency of the work. 

The State Teachers Retirement System in- 
creases the efficiency of the schools, this being 
primarily the reason for such a system. Some 
of the ways in which this is done are: 

1 Makes it 
public 


eliminate 
and 


more reasonable to 
from the schools 
physically unfit teachers. 
2 Makes the teacher more efficient, as it frees 
him from worry and anxiety over the two great 
hazards of life, namely disability and old age. 
3 Tends to stabilize and make the 
teacher’s vocation more permanent. The aver- 
age length of the teacher’s service is now very 
short, and the retirement system tends to build 
up a corps of experienced teachers, which is a 


superannuated 


service 


valuable asset to the schools. 
4 As the State is the unit in all matters of 
public education, it should naturally share in 


the maintenance of a scientific retirement 
system. 
There are now four important retirement 


systems in this State for employees, namely, 
State Teachers Retirement System, New York 
City teachers state em- 
ployees retirement system and the New York 
City employees retirement system. Many other 
states have similar actuarial among 
which are Massachusetts, Vermont, Connecti- 


retirement system, 


systems, 


cut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, Michigan. 
The Legislature has also created a_per- 


manent pension commission, certain duties of 
which are to inquire into the subject of retire- 
ment pensions, allowances and annuities for 
state and municipal officers and employees. 


the success of its arms. He was held in affec- 
tionate regard by citizens of Brooklyn of all 
religious faiths. 

The bust has been placed in the rotunda on 
State Education 


the second floor of the 


Building. 
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Governor Miller Speaks on School Problems 


Governor Miller turned aside from the politi- 
cal campaign to address the University Con- 
vocation on October 19th. Declaring that it is 
the primary obligation of the State to meet the 
expanding needs of the schools, the Governor 
declared that that obligation will not be dis- 
charged until every need has been adequately 
provided for. 

“Tf the State expects a loyal citizenship, a 
law-abiding citizenship, a contented, happy, 
strong, virile, progressive, citizenship,” said the 
‘it must secure that citizenship by 
assuring to everyone, rich and poor, native and 
foreign, the free and equal opportunity to 
secure the education, the sort of education, that 
alone can produce such a citizenship. The one 
agency by which that high aim can be secured, 
the one agency demanding the liberal, the in- 
creasingly liberal support of the State to ac- 


Governor, 


complish that purpose, is our free public school 
system, and if I were to place emphasis any- 
where, I should say that the first care, the 
imperative duty of the State is to insure to 
everyone an elementary education, an ele- 
mentary education which will lay the founda- 
tion for everyone to make the most of himself, 
for himself, for others and for the State; the 
foundation to enable everyone to succeed, the 
foundation to bring the opportunity of success 
to everyone in that particular field of activity 
to which his natural aptitude, ambition or ideals 
may invite him. 

“But sufficient pecuniary compensation must 
be assured to enable self-respecting men and 
women to maintain their self-respect and to 
live as befits their work and in the manner 
suited to insure the influence which they should 
exert. The State has done much and is doing 
much, through its training schools and its 
normal schools, to fit teachers for their work. 
It must do more, and the only limit to what it 
must do is the necessity, is the measure of our 
need, for an adequate competently trained and 
thoroughly equipped teaching force. 

“In the matter of providing the means to 
train and adequately to compensate a compe- 
tent teaching force, in the matter of securing 
suitable schoolhouses and adequate equipment, 
the policy of the State, the attitude of the 
State, no matter what party may be in power, 
must be one of more and still more liberal 
support, support limited only to the needs of 


the school, because the State is only what its 
citizenship is, and the intelligence of its citizen- 
ship depends on what the State itself does in 
the promotion of public education, in the sup- 
port of our free public school system. That 
system has, happily, been removed from politics, 
in so far as the State itself is concerned, by 
being placed under the supervision of the De- 
partment of Education under the Regents of 
the University. I want to see the schools kept 
out of politics, both local politics and state 
politics, and I want to say to the teachers of 
the State that they can do much to keep their 
profession and the cause which they love out 
of politics. That is not to say that every 
individual teacher is not to discharge his or 
her full duty of citizenship; to fail in that duty 
is to set an example for others which, if fol- 
lowed in sufficient numbers, would be destruc- 
tive of our free institutions. 

“We are facing two conditions, two problems 
in this State, which, if not remedied, will soon 
deprive us of the right to boast that, more than 
any other commonwealth in the Union, and 
more than any foreign state or nation, the great 
State of New York offers a free opportunity 
for the best education to every one of its 
children. The present state of our rural 
schools, the present limited facilities of our 
city schools, resulting in inadequate instruction 
to the one and insufficient instruction to the 
other from loss of time, must be improved to 
the end that every one of our children, whether 
in the sparsely settled farming community, or 
in the congested urban community, may have a 
free, full and equal chance to get that educa- 
tion which will best fit him for his duties in 
life, best equip him for the particular walk of 
life which he chooses to follow, and give him 
an unhindered chance to make the most of him- 
self. He must not be deprived of that chance 
by the avarice of anyone, parent or employer, 
local community or the State. He must not 
be deprived of any part of the time allotted to 
him for securing that education by neglect 
either on the part of the locality or on the 
part of the State to provide sufficient accom- 
modations in building, equipment and teaching 
force to enable him to attend school the full 
number of school hours in the day, and the full 
number of school days in the year allotted to a 


(Concluded on page 44) 
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Standards Raised for Teaching Profession 


At a meeting of the Board of Regents held 
on September 28th definite action was taken 
toward raising the professional standard of 
those entering the teaching service. Several 
forms of teacher certification which have long 
been recognized as far from satisfactory are 
to be discontinued. This action has resulted 
from careful study of the whole problem of 
teacher certification that has been under con- 
sideration by the State Department officials and 
by committees of the state educational organi- 
zations for the past two years. 

Academic certificates have been issued to 
high school graduates on the completion of a 
six weeks’ special summer course in one of the 
normal schools. These are valid licenses to 
teach in the rural schools for a period of two 
years and are renewable for one-year periods 
for each additional summer of six weeks’ at- 
tendance at a state normal school. These 
certificates are discontinued and will neither be 
issued nor be valid after July 1, 1924. In other 
words, academic certificates will be issued as 
heretofore following the summer sessions in 
the state normal schools during the summer of 
1923. Such certificates, however, whether 
issued for the first time in 1923 or issued as a 
renewal will be valid for only one year. All 
such certificates definitely terminate on July 1, 
1924. 

The rural school renewable certificate which 
has been issued as the result of examinations 
without other high school or professional re- 
quirements will not be issued after July 1, 1924. 
The holder of a rural school renewable certifi- 
cate valid on that date will be protected. Cer- 
tificates of this character that are in force will 
of course be valid. No new certificates of this 
grade, however, will be issued after 1924. 

3oth limited state certificates and state cer- 
tificates are to be discontinued. These certifi- 
cates are issued solely upon examination. Like 
the rural school renewable certificate they are 
to be discontinued on the theory that profes- 
sional training is a fundamental requirement 
for teacher certification and that there is no 
place in the present program of teacher cer- 
tification for the licensing of teachers except 
as a result of professional preparation. Ex- 
aminations for the limited state certificate will 
not be given after August 1925. No examina- 
tions for the state certificate will be given after 


August 1926. In other words, if a person is 
endeavoring to earn a limited state certificate, 
this certificate must be earned not later than 
August 1925. 
earn a state certificate must complete the ex- 


A person who is planning to 


aminations required for the certificate not later 
than August 1926. The issuance of state 
certificates will be discontinued after August 
1926. 

Under the revised regulations relative to 
teacher certification, training classes are con- 
tinued. It is not held that the training classes 
offer satisfactory preparation for the training 
of teachers. It is clear, however, that at the 
present moment training classes are offering the 
only reasonably satisfactory training for the 
rural school teacher. Until departments of 
rural education can be properly established 
and function in our state normal schools the 
work in the teacher training classes must be 
strengthened. 

Applicants for admission to a teacher train- 
ing class in September 1923 must present evi- 
dence showing the successful completion of a 
four-year course in a recognized secondary 
school which must include a year’s course in 
American history and a year’s course in draw- 
ing and work in music and physical education 
equivalent to that required in the elementary 
grades. The training class course is to be 
strengthened and special opportunity must be 
provided for observation and practice teaching 
in convenient rural schools. 

For the training class certificate, the training 
class course will continue to be one year in 
length. On completion of the course a train- 
ing class certificate will be issued valid for 
three years and not renewable. Ii should be 
noted, however, that the training class course 
will be accepted at the state normal schools as 
equivalent to one year of advanced standing. 
This plan makes very. easy the continuing of 
the professional training of the training class 
graduate in the state normal schools. 

The general courses in the state normal 
schools have been lengthened to three years. 
It is not essential, however, that the normal 
school student complete the three years of work 
consecutively. At the end of the first two 
years of the new normal school course a student 
will be entitled to a limited certificate valid for 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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Superintendents Hold Joint Meeting in Albany 


The Council of School Superintendents and 
the Association of District Superintendents 
held a joint meeting at Albany October 17th- 
19th. The two associations, although meeting 
together, maintain separate business organiza- 
tions. 

Addresses were delivered by Dr W. B. 
Owen, president of the National Education 
Association, on “ Some Responsibilities of Edu- 
cational Leadership,” and by Dr Frank P. 
Graves on “ What the State Department Ex- 
pects from the Superintendents.” The greater 
part of the conference was devoted to round- 
table discussions of a large number of topics 
of particular interest to superintendents, out of 
which came many helpful and practical sug- 
gestions. 

The council approved the legislative program, 
submitted by Superintendent Frank D. Boynton 
of Ithaca and District Superintendent Edward 
Mandel of New York, for the legislative 
committee. 

The program set out that the biggest single 
things that will tend to improve education in 
New York State are: 

1 More adequate financial support for the 
State Department of Education. 

2 More adequate financial support for the 
normal schools of the State. 

3 Financial and administrative independence 
for boards of education in all cities of the 
State. 

4A revision of the tax laws to furnish a 
fairer basis of taxation to provide more ade- 
quate support for education so that every child 
shall have a chance to secure that education 
that is his right. 

A fifth item called for a unification of all 
public school organizations in one great cen- 
tral organization so that they may together 
function efficiently for the good of the children 
of the State. To accomplish this a committee 
was created to confer with similar committees 
to be appointed by the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation and other organizations to prepare a 
plan for such amalgamation. As a first step 
a joint committee of the State Council of City 
and Village Superintendents and of the Asso- 
ciation of District Superintendents has been 
appointed to consider uniting in one association 
of school administrative officers. 


Commissioner Graves, in his address to the 
superintendents, said: “ The Education Law of 
this State very properly and necessarily im- 
poses large administrative responsibility upon 
the Commissioner of Education. It is funda- 
mental that the State Department ‘preserve 
and advance the general educational welfare.’ 
But it is equally fundamental that the local 
community shall be given full opportunity to 
develop its school program in terms of local 
needs. And to the end of defining, protecting 
and promoting both these objectives, the Com- 
missioner and the superintendents should work 
side by side and shoulder to shoulder. Each 
is the stronger for the other, and each may 
well expect the counsel and support of the 
other.” 

es 
Entire Rural School Visits 
Village High School 

Superintendent Lewis H. Clark, of the fourth 
supervisory district of Wayne county, in a 
recent report to the State Department writes 
as follows: 

“At my suggestion the board of education 
and the principal of the union school district 
of the Williamson High School invited the 
teacher and pupils of a one-room rural school 
in district 8, town of Williamson, to spend a 
day in the village school. The invitation was 
accepted and October 10th was selected for the 
visit. That morning the principal and board 
drove out and brought them in. The children 
were put into the same classes in which they 
belonged in their own school and the grade 
teachers made them as welcome as possible and 
did what they could for them in their studies. 
The rural teacher was thus left free and spent 
the day visiting the eight elementary grades. 
At 4 p. m. they were taken back home. 

“The plan served the purpose of acquainting 
the children with the inside work of the union 
school and preparing them to become regular 
attendants there next year. It also gave the 
rural teacher a chance to observe the work of 
eight excellent grade teachers. 

“Tf union schools and one-teacher schools 
were equally accessible nearly all the farmers 
would send their children to the union schools. 
Under some optional system rightly financed by 
the State the one-room schools would soon 


disappear.” 
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Higher Teaching Standards 


The system of teacher certification in any 
state should aim toward a professionally trained 
teaching staff. Unless the system of certifica- 
tion in licensing of teachers articulates with 
the professional training program, the purpose 
for which the professional institutions such as 
normal schools and teachers colleges are main- 
tained, may be largely defeated. The action 
recently taken toward raising the professional 
standard of those entering the teaching service 
is outlined in this issue of the Bulletin. 

These changes in the program of teacher 
certification and professional training present in 
brief the plans under way for the early elim- 
ination of all cheap forms of teacher certifica- 
tion based purely on examinations without pro- 
fessional training. The program continues, it 
is true, for the present at least the work of 
the teacher training classes throughout the 
State that are maintained in connection with 
some of the strong high schools in village 
centers. While this work is being continued 
it is at the same time being strengthened and 
the teacher training in these classes is being 
articulated with the work in the normal 
schools. 

The new normal school program provides a 
greatly enriched course of study for the pro- 
fessional training of teachers. It gives the 
teacher a much richer background and a train- 
ing in recent developments in the field of edu- 
cation which will put these institutions on a 


much higher plane. It is also worthy of 
special note that the new normal school courses 
are being definitely articulated with the work 
in the State Teachers College and with cther 
teachers colleges throughout the State. In a 
word, the plan as thus far developed provides 
for initial limited certification of the teacher, 
but opens the way for continued growth while 


in service. 
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Courses for Teachers of 
Physical Education 

The State Normal School at Cortland where 
a new $1,000,000 building is nearing completion 
is to offer a new course beginning September 
1923 for the training of teachers of physical 
education. The new building is to be com- 
pletely equipped for this work, including a 
large gymnasium and a modern swimming pool. 
This State is to make Cortland the center for 
the professional training of teachers of physi- 
cal education. The course will be three years 
in length with limited certification by the State 
for those who may wish to take only two years 
of work immediately. Principal DeGroat is 
already receiving applications for admission 
and inquiries regarding the new course. 

The recent statement in some papers in the 
State relative to a new course in physical 
education at the Oswego State Normal School 
was an error. The special courses in the 
Oswego State Normal School offered for voca- 
tional students include a few hours weekly in 
physical education to aid them in coaching 
athletic teams. The Oswego State Normal 
School does not offer courses for the training 
of teachers of physical education. This special 
work is to be featured at the Cortland State 
Normal School. 
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New District Superintendent 

By unanimous vote of the directors, Anna L. 
Potter of Holley has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools of the third supervisory district 
of Orleans county to succeed the late Charles 
W. Smith. 

Miss Potter was preceptress of the Holley 
High School for several years and for part of 
one year filled the position of principal to 
supply a temporary vacancy. At the close of 
the year she was offered the principalship but 
declined on account of ill health. 
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Dr George Barton Cutten 


Dr Cutten Inaugurated 
New President of Colgate 


On October 7th George Barton Cutten was 
inaugurated as the eighth president of Colgate 
University. A large number of college presi- 
dents and other educators from various parts 
of the country, together with 2500 students and 
alumni, were present to extend greetings. 

The charter and key of Colgate were pre- 
sented to Doctor Cutten by James C. Colgate, 
president of the university corporation. Presi- 
dent Cutten delivered a forceful address upon 
the subject “The Reconstruction of Demo- 
cracy.” Addresses were also given by Com- 
missioner Frank P. Graves, President Farrand 
of Cornell University, Dr J. H. MacDonald of 
Acadia University, of which Doctor Cutten was 
president for 12 years, Dr Albert P. Brigham 
of the Colgate faculty and representatives of 
the alumni and student body. 

At the time of the inauguration honorary 
degrees were conferred as follows: doctor of 
literature, upon Commissioner Graves; doctor 
of laws, upon President Farrand; and doctor 
of divinity, upon President Barbour of 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 
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Promoting Scholarship in 
Secondary Schools 

Members of the Phi Beta Kappa honorary 
college iraternity living in eastern New York 
are engaged in an effort to promote scholarship 
in the secondary schools within their territory. 
Speakers chosen by the society from various 
fields of work are sent to the schools, and 
written reports are made by pupils, teachers 
and principals. 

On invitation from the principa! a high 
school, arrangements are made to supply a 
speaker of recognized ability on condition that 
his speech shall be reported by each pupil to 
the teacher, in outline, essay or article. The 
teachers agree to recognize the pupil’s efforts 
as worthy of school credit and to give the 
principal a report on the merits of the pupil’s 
efforts, with samples, and a frank opinion of 
the results of the speaker’s address. 

The committee entered upon this year’s work 
by advising the principals of the high schools 
in sixteen counties as to the society’s plans, 
including four more counties than last year. 
At the Lansingburg High School a speaker 
representing the society was present at the in- 
duction of members into a new scholarship 
society organized in that school under the 
inspiration of the movement. Principals of 
secondary schools are invited to communicate 
with any member of the committee, which con- 
sists of A. R. Brubacher, chairman, State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Albany; Frank C. Barnes, 
Union College, Schenectady; Arvie Eldred, 
superintendent of schools, Troy; Charles N. 
Cobb, Education Building, Albany; Henry L. 
Taylor, secretary, Education Building, Albany. 

srcintallndiaiiatd 
New Hygiene Syllabus 
Ready for Distribution 

The new Syllabus in Hygiene, covering the 
work of the kindergarten and the first six ele- 
mentary grades, has been printed and is ready 
for distribution. Copies are distributed through 
the various school superintendents. This 
syllabus was prepared by a committee consist- 
ing of Dr D. J. Kelly, superintendent of schools 
of Binghamton, chairman, Dr F. W. Barrows, 
assistant state medical inspector of schools, 
Edith M. Walker, director of health education 
in the Oswego State Normal School, Herman 
J. Norton, director of physical education, 
Rochester, and Dr Walter Cobb, formerly as- 
sistant state supervisor of physical education. 
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Eligibility Rules for 
Basketball Changed 


The executive committee of the New York 
State Public High School Basketball Associa- 
tion met in the State Education Building Octo- 
ber 19th and made plans for the 1922-23 season. 
Presidents of the various leagues approved by 
the association were invited to this meeting and 
a dozen were present and assisted with their 
advice and suggestions. 

Two new eligibility rules were adopted, 
effective at once. They take the place of 
rules 1, 2 and 3 of last year’s code, and are 

1 A player on any team must be registered 
in the school he is to represent on October Ist 
and must have been in attendance 80 per cent 
of the time from the date of his enrolment that 
school year to the date of the league game. 

(In case of transfer because of change of 
residence of parents, if he ,has honorable dis- 
missal and transfer from other school and if 
he meets the requirements for carrying out the 
eligibility rules, such player will be eligible.) 

2 A player must be in good standing taking 
sufficient subjects to make an aggregate of 14 
Regents counts, not less than 9 of which must 
be new work, and maintaining an average of 
75 per cent in all subjects with a minimum of 
70 per cent in any subject. Class work shall 
count two-thirds and examinations one-third. 

It was voted that a high school team should 
not be permitted to practise or play match 
games on the court where final or sectional 
championships are to be played, for three 
weeks before the date of contest. An occa- 
sional match game may be scheduled there dur- 
ing the season, but the court shall not be used 


for regular practice. . 
The personnel of the committee will remain 
the same as last year. The officers were re- 


elected, namely, chairman, Frank Wassung, 
superintendent of schools, Norwich;  vice- 
chairman, Walter S. Clark, superintendent of 
schools, Rensselaer; secretary-treasurer, Elmer 
Smith, physical director, Rochester. 

The Lower Hudson Valley, with Superin- 
tendent Charles A. Benedict of North Tarry- 
town as president, was admitted to section II. 
It was voted to admit the new Delaware County 
League to section IV, and the proposed 
Chenango County League to the same section 
as soon as their eligibility rules were brought 
up to state standards. Syracuse City League 


was expanded to include Auburn. A new 
league was authorized for section VI to in- 
clude Canandaigua, Penn Yan, Ithaca and other 
schools in that section. 

It was voted to accept the invitation of Syra- 
cuse University to hold the final championship 
games at Archbold Gymnasium and the dates 
were fixed for March 22, 23, 24. 

A report on last season, containing pictures 
of the winning teams, was distributed and will 
be sent to high schools on application to the 
supervisor of physical education of the State 
Department of Education. 


ee 


Statewide Athletic Meet Is 
Proposed for High Schools 


School principals and superintendents meet- 
ing in Albany at the time of the University 
Convocation outlined tentative plans for a state- 
wide athletic meet to be held next June. The 
success of similar basketball tournaments dur- 
ing the past two years has encouraged those 
interested to believe that a track and field meet 
would prove equally popular. 

The State will be divided into twelve or more 
sections, each of which will determine its 
champion athletes in meets to be held May 19th 
or 26th. These sectional champions will meet 
in a contest for the state championship, which 
will probably be held at Union College on May 
30th or June 2d. 

The events will include the 100-yard, 220- 
yard, 440-yard, 880-yard and mile dashes and 
runs, the 220-yard low hurdles, broad jump, 
high jump, pole vault, 12-pound shot put and 
relay races. Except in the relay races, no 
athlete in the sectional and final contests will 
be permitted to compete in more than one event. 
The team that will represent a section in the 
grand championship will consist of the winner 
in each of the ten events conducted at the sec- 
tional meet, and the high school team winning 
the relay race. The eligibility rules heretofore 
adopted for the basketball tournament, with 
necessary changes to make them refer to track 
athletics, will be in force. 

The chairman of the committee arranging 
this athletic meet is Principal John Hummer of 
Binghamton. Lawrence S. Hill, supervisor of 
physical training in Albany, is secretary and 
treasurer. Another meeting of the committee 
will be held in Syracuse at the time of the 
meeting of the State Teachers Association. 
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Memorial to New 


Memorial Tablet in 
New Rochelle School 


Last June a beautiful bronze tablet was 
placed in the Jefferson School, New Rochelle, 
in memory of Miss Josephine E. Corbin, who 
died last December after a service of 23 years 
as principal of the school. Miss Corbin was 
held in high regard by the school authorities, 
parents and pupils. Impressive exercises were 
held in connection with the unveiling of the 
tablet, a cut of which appears above. 








0 


Standards Raised 


(Concluded from page 38) 


three years in the elementary schools of the 
State. This certificate may also be extended 
for an additional two years provided the holder 
complete during the three-year period not less 
than 12-semester hours of work in the advanced 
courses of the third year. If this amount of 
work should be completed at summer sessions, 
the remainder of the full three-year course 
could be completed in regular attendance in 
less than one year. 

The new courses in the state normal schools 
are differentiated into kindergarten-primary, 
grammar or middle grades, and intermediate or 
junior high school grades. A student in the 
new normal school course who elects the work 








Rochelle Teacher 


in the higher grades will receive a diploma that 
will be a license to teach in intermediate or 
junior high schools. 

In the organization of the new course of 
study in the state normal schools definite articu- 
lation has been worked out with the teachers 
colleges of the State. A student who com- 
pletes the first two years of the new course in 
the state normal schools and who then decides 
to enter college to complete the full work for 
the degree will be admitted to the State College 
for Teachers at Albany or at other teacher 
colleges of the State and be given full credit 
for the two years already completed. This 
makes it possible for the student to complete 
the first two years of the new normal school 
course at one of the state normal schools, to 
teach for a limited period if he or she desires 
and to complete the work for the bachelor’s 
degree at the State College or at other teachers 
colleges without loss of time. It should also 
be noted that a graduate from the new three- 
year course in one of the state normal schools 
may be admitted to the State College for 
Teachers and complete the work leading to the 
degree in one year. 





4)——— 

Croton High School has obtained title to a 
10-acre tract of land which will be used as an 
athletic field and possibly as a future school 


site. 
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Holding Power of High 
Schools in New York Cities 


One section of the annual report prepared by 
city and village superintendents gives the 
progress record of the high school class gradu- 
ated in June preceding the preparation of the 
report. Lately, a study was made of these 
data from high schools in cities of the third 
class. The report included 40 cities. It 
showed the loss’ (a) at the close of the ele- 
mentary school, and (b) during the high school 
period. The essential facts of the study are 
summarized in the two following statements: 

“Sixteen per cent of all pupils who were 
graduated from the elementary schools of these 
40 cities in June 1917 failed to enter their 
local high schools the following year. 


“Twenty-five per cent of the 945 pupils who 
entered these high schools from ‘ districts not 
containing academic departments’ were gradu- 
ated in June, while 30.9 per cent of pupils 
entering from the local schools were graduated 
on scheduled time. Of the total of 5095 who 
entered in 1917-18, 1522, or 29.87 per cent, 
were graduated at the close of the four-year 
period, or June 1921.” 


The figures given do not include the pupils 
who moved to other high schools or who en- 
tered from other schools maintaining academic 
departments. It is probable that where so 
many schools are concerned, the two items 
would balance each other. Neither does the 
percentage given show how many high school 
pupils were graduated in less than the four 
years, nor how many, retarded one or more 
terms, were graduated later. The retarded 
group was undoubtedly larger than the ac- 
celerated group. Such retardation is a loss 
although not of the same degree as total 
elimination from school. 


It should be kept in mind that the figures 
given may vary from year to year and might 
not be the same for high schools in smaller or 
larger cities. The facts remain, however, that 
in these cities of the third class, 16 per cent 
of the pupils who were graduated from ele- 
mentary school failed to enter high school; and 
that 70 per cent of those who entered high 
school either dropped out of school or failed 
to be graduated at the end of the four-year 
period. The study indicates a need for finding 
the holding power of all high schools in the 


Governor Miller 

(Concluded from page 37) 
proper school year. To so deprive any child 
in this State of that which the State owes him, 
the equal, fair and free chance to obtain an 
education, is to deprive him of his rightful in- 
heritance; it is to deprive him of that which 
this government was founded to secure; it is to 
destroy for him the great American ideal of 
equal opportunity to all.” 

The rural school problem, the Governor de- 
clared, results from an antiquated unit of taxa- 
tion and administration, referring to the school 
district. Without suggesting a definite remedy, 
he insisted that some change is imperative. The 
city school problem results from frequent com- 
plication with local politics. “The needs of 
the schools are first,” he said, “and should be 
made first and whatever cure may be necessary 
to assure the primary importance of adequately 
securing the needs of the schools must be 
applied.” 

After referring to his own school experience, 
Governor Miller concluded his address by say- 
ing that he felt he could only repay his debt 
of gratitude “by doing everything within my 
power to insure for the two million school 
children, of the present, and the millions to 
follow in the years to come, a continuance of 
that equal opportunity which can be secured 
only by the unhindered and free chance to an 
education in our free public schools, which will 
afford every child an opportunity to make the 
most of himself. To that end the State must 
provide well-trained and adequately paid, and 
a sufficient number of, teachers. It must pro- 
vide a sufficient number of school buildings 
suited to the purpose. It must provide ade- 
quate equipment. It must provide proper 
courses of study. To do that necessarily means 
more liberal appropriations for education, year 
by year; but such appropriations must be cheer- 
fully made in the realization that money spent 
for education means generations of better, 
happier, more contented, law-abiding, loyal 
citizens; truer men and women, saner, safer 
government, a better State and a_ better 
Nation.” 





State over a period of years, and for determin- 
ing the influence of the different factors which 
tend to cause such loss during the high school 
period. 
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Governors of New York 
17 Washington Hunt, 1851-52 





Governor Washington Hunt 


The issues before the people of the State 
in the election of 1850 were more of a federal 
than a state nature. The great issue was that 
of the extension and maintenance of slavery 
as represented by the Compromise of 1850 and 
the Fugitive Slave Act, and over these the 
Whigs, now like the Democrats, became hope- 
lessly divided. The latter party had in a 
measure reunited its forces sufficiently to elect 
all its candidates for executive state offices, 
except Horatio Seymour, its candidate for 
Governor. He was opposed by the Whig can- 
didate, Washington Hunt, who was personally 
very popular throughout the State. After a 
long period of doubt it was finally announced 
that Hunt had won by 262 votes. 

Before he became Governor he had been a 
judge in Niagara county, served six years in 
Congress, and two years, 1849-50, as State 
Comptroller. 

His career as Governor was marked by no 
notedly conspicuous achievements. His mes- 
sages to the Legislature were routine in nature 
and in them he seconded many of the recom- 
mendations of his predecessor. He strongly 
urged the enlargement of the Erie canal to 
meet the growing needs of traffic, but the act 


passed by the Legislature for the purpose 
without appealing to the people to approve of 
a bond issue, was declared unconstitutional. 
During the struggle over the passage of this 
act a unique incident happened in the history 
of legislation in the State. Eleven democratic 
senators resigned their seats in order to break 
the quorum. In the special election held to 
fill their places six of them were defeated and 
the bill passed. 

The act passed in 1849 abolishing the rate 
bill system of supporting schools in the dis- 
tricts and making the burden for their support 
fall on all whether they had children in the 
schools or not, met with such a storm of 
opposition that Governor Hunt in his first 
message urged its modification. The result was 
that the Legislature repealed it in 1851 and it 
was not until 1867 that this iniquitous obstacle 
to really free schools was removed by an act 
which abolished the rate bill system for good 


New School Appropriations 


Taxpayers of Bath, by a vote of 475 to 131, 
on September 12th passed a resolution pro- 
viding for the appropriation of $225,000 for a 
new high school. 

On September 27th, by a vote of 191 to 41, 
the residents of Merrick voted a bond issue of 
$175,000 for a new school, including $40,000 
for an 8-acre site. 

Taxpayers of Colonie, Albany county, on 
October 3d voted to appropriate $120,000 for 
the building of a 16-room school. 

School district 1, town of Poughkeepsie, on 
October 10th voted to raise $100,000 for the 
purpose of building a new high school. The 
vote was 244 to 58. 

At a special meeting of the residents of the 
town of Cato it was voted to erect a new school 
building at a cost of $60,000. 

A proposition to raise $175,000 for a new 
school building in Phelps was carried by a 
vote of 166 to 26 at a special meeting October 
13th. 

A proposition to erect a new high and grade 
school in Osceola was carried at a special 
meeting on September 27th, with only one 
negative vote. 
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Annual Meeting of Teachers’ Welfare League 


Che third annual meeting of the Teachers’ 
Welfare League was held in Syracuse October 
14th. The principal addresses were delivered 
by Governor Miller and Commissioner Graves. 


Touching briefly on the rural and city school 
problems, the Governor said the chief difficulty 
with the city schools is that they are suffering 
from “too much of a mixture between politics 
and education, between local administration of 
city affairs and the administration of school 
affairs.” The result of politics in education, 
he said, is that appropriations for education 
have been limited, many cities are educating 
children on part time and that sanitary con- 
ditions in some school buildings are a “ dis- 
grace.” 

Commissioner Graves denounced present con- 
ditions of the rural schools of New York State, 
both in relation to the pupil and the teacher. 
He approved the tendency to specialize in voca- 
tional education and urged the use of educa- 
tional measurements, largely through the agency 
of intelligence tests. ‘“ The district system has 
been proved sadly inadequate, the buildings in 
wretched and unsanitary condition, and the 
salaries and living conditions that are offered 
candidates for the teaching profession certainly 
do not warrant our young people entering the 
field,” he said. 

The sabbatical year, proposing that one year 
be given a teacher at the end of seven years’ 
teaching for the purpose of study, was read 
and accepted. This report also suggested that 
after teaching for 20 years a teacher be given 
one year off for the purpose of rest. 

The afternoon session was opened with a 
report from the committee on resolutions and 
the following were adopted: 

A more extended professional training ‘£« 
all students desiring to become teachers. 

The appointment of professionally trained 
teachers to every public school in the State of 
New York. 

The further extension of the use of grading 
of pupils according to their mental capacity. 

The limiting of the number in each class so 
that every pupil can obtain individual help from 
the teacher. 

That the president of the league be author- 
ized to submit to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion all cases of violation of the law in the 
matter of teachers’ salaries. 

Favoring legislation for the granting of the 
sabbatical year. 


r 


That state aid be increased in the rural dis- 
tricts in order to raise the standards of the 
schools. 

At the close of the session officers were re- 
elected as follows: Nellie A. Cronin of Troy, 
president; H. Sumner Stockwell, Syracuse, 
vice president; Florence E. Hall, Watertown, 
secretary; Edith E. Armitage, Auburn, treas- 


urer. 





Calendar of Education Meetings 


Conference of art teachers, Owego, November 
3; Troy, November 10; White Plains, 
November 17; Syracuse, November 28 

Conference of district superintendents, Pots- 
dam, November 1-2 


Hudson Valley Association of Commercial 
Teachers, Beacon, November 4 


Erie County Teachers Association, Buffalo, 
November 9-10, 1922 

Commercial Teachers Association of Eastern 
New York, Troy, November 11 

Westchester County Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation, November 17 

State Teachers Association, Syracuse, Novem- 
ber 27-29, 1922 

Council of Elementary School Principals and 


Teachers, Syracuse, November 28-29 
National Society for Vocational Education, 
Detroit, Mich., November 30-December 2 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, 

Wilmington, Del., December 1-2 

Associated Academic Principals, Syracuse, De- 
cember 28-30 

Department of Superintendence, Cleveland, 
Ohio, February 25-March 1 

American School Hygiene Association, Chicago, 
Ill., February 26-28, 1923 

National Council of Education, Chicago, IIL, 
February 26-March 4, 1923 
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Notes from the Field 


John P. Patterson, a graduate from the 
State School for the Blind at Batavia, was 
recently admitted to the bar in Buffalo. 

A cafeteria has been opened this fall in the 
Hempstead High School. It is managed under 
the direction of the household arts department. 





Over 400 teachers attended the meeting of 
the Wayne Teachers Association held in Pal- 
myra last month. George Hall of Sodus was 
chosen president for the ensuing year. 

About 60 schoolmen were in attendance at 
the annual meeting of the Schoolmasters Coun- 
cil of the Highlands, held at Newburgh Octo- 
ber 13th. Superintendent S. J. Gage of New- 
burgh was chosen president. 

School children of Syracuse have filled 5000 
Red Cross Christmas boxes which have been 
sent to Europe to gladden the hearts of less 
fortunate children in that country. 

The Parent-teachers Association of School 
10, Olean, is providing nearly 50 undernour- 
ished children with feedings of milk and 
crackers in the middle of the forenoon and 
again in the middle of the afternoon. Begin- 
ning November Ist, hot soup or cocoa is served 
each day at noon. 

The Yonkers Teachers Association has a 
membership of 617, nineteen schools being rep- 
resented by a 100 per cent membership. The 
association is contributing to the support of 
two French orphans, as it has ever since the 
war. 

The twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
New York State Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-teacher Associations was held in 
Albany October 24-26. Commissioner Graves 
and Assistant Commissioner Wiley were among 
the speakers. 








A conference of the teachers of the second 
and third supervisory districts of Herkimer 
county was held in East Herkimer October 
6th. An address was delivered by Principal 
J. Harvey Leneker of St Johnsville. 


Two teachers each from Berkeley and Oak- 
land are exchanging places with New Rochelle 
teachers this year. 

For the first time in its history New York 
University is free of debt, according to an 
announcement made by Chancellor Brown. 


An interschool series of soccer football 
games is being played among the grammar 
school teams of Saratoga Springs. 


Charles O. Richards, for many years, super- 
intendent of schools at Solvay, died in Syracuse 
on October 8th. 

New Rochelle has just completed a new high 
school auditorium with a seating capacity of 
1000. The old auditorium is being made into 
two study halls. 


The New York State School for Police is 
conducted in Troy, under the direction of the 
State Department of Police, during the month 
of November. It is designed to train peace 
officers of the State. The course consists of 
daily lectures and physical exercises 

The inauguration of Dr Samuel Paul Capen 
as chancellor of the University of Buffalo 
occurred on October 28th. Dr Charles Wesley 
Flint will be inaugurated as chancellor of 
Syracuse University on November 17th. 


The New Rochelle common council has ap- 
propriated $232,000 for an addition to the 
Huguenot School. An open-air classroom for 
physically deficient children is to be a part of 
the addition. 

The New Rochelle board of education has 
adopted the policy of excusing children once a 
week from school to attend classes for religious 
instruction conducted by the different churches 
of the city. The Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish churches have arranged to provide sys- 
tematic courses in religious training. One hour 
a week will be devoted to this work. For the 
present year only pupils in the seventh grade 
will attend these classes. 





